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MOTHER. 
CHAPTER Il. 

«This was enough for me, and I applied myself to 
my books with such diligence, that I soon left my 
late competitors far in the rear: and at the com- | 
mencement, I was honoured by the first part. I 
now prepared to return to my mother with far dif- | 
ferent feelings from those with which I had last 
visited her. My ambition was gratified, and my 
haughty spirit whispered, that she would feel it an 
honour, to be the mother of such ason. But my 
character was not in the least improved. Though 
the course I had pursued was right in itself, any- 








thing but correct principles, and virtuous desires, | 


had led me to adopt it. 
“My mother was much gratified, as any mother in 


like circumstances would have been ; but she was | 
not in the least elated, and this wounded my vanity, | 


as I had promised myself it would be the case. My 
Julia, however, abundantly soothed my irritated 
feelings. With beaming eyes, and a heightened 
colour, she brought the newspaper that contained 
an account of the commencement, and with her 


finger on the paragraph, in which my name was. 


very handsomely mentioned, and my performance 
highly applauded, she sat down beside my mother, 
toread italoud. Every word she read seemed to 
thrill through her heart, and every tone of her | 
voice thrilled through mine. She was, if possible, | 
dearer to me than ever. There was something new 
about her. A species of timidity and reserve had 
crept into her manner toward me, and while it 
made her more captivating, it proved the strength 
ef that attachment, which she evidently thought 
itnecessary to restrain, and conceal. 

“My mother was anxious that I should immedi- 
ately decide, on what profession I would follow ; 
but I begged her not to hurry me, as I wanted to 
look about a little, and beside, needed some relaxa- 
tion, after four months of unremitting study. She 
finally consented to allow me three months to 
make my election. 
while I was thus idle, Barcley, the most abandon- 
ed, but at the same time the most plausible of my 
gaming companions, came to read law with a gen- 
tleman who lived but three miles from us. Our 
intimacy was at once renewed. He visited me 
often, sometimes tarrying a day or two, and then 
taking me away with him, ¢o diversify the scene a 
little, as he expressed himself. I know not how it 
was, but he acquired a diabolical influence over my 
mind, while the artfully ascribed the influence to me. 
—He saw my weakness, I suppose, and found, that 


the more my pride was flattered, the more easy, |r 


and the more sure, was his conquest over me. 

“ From this time it might be said, that no one | 
better knew the right, or more pertinaciously pur- | 
sued the wrong, than! did. My feet were entan- 
sled in a net, and instead of making vigorous efforts ' 


Fatal months to me !—for | 


to extricate > mpeall, I yielded, as to a kind of fata-| 
lity. 

“In a place where there was solittle society we 
| found it rather difficult to make out a loo party, but’ 
Barcley finaliy succeeded in persuading two count- 
ing-room clerks, and a young farmer, to join with 
us in the amusement. 





jinnocent amusement, if only indulged in rational- 

ily ; ; and served to pass away an idle hour, which 
might be spent to much worse purpose. Our stakes 
at first were low, to suit the finances of the clerks, 
and the economy of the farmer ; but as our passions) 
got engaged, we raised them to the extent of our 
| limited abilities. 

| “Though out of course, and irrelevant to my) 
| story, I will here tell you the result, as to the clerks. | 

One was dismissed for neglect of business, 

‘and the other sentenced to two years hard labour 





,in the state’s- prison, for purloining his master’s pro- | 
perty. Though Barcley was the immediate agent, | 
in drawing these young men into a snare too potent’ 


i 
| for them, I have always felt, that the guilt was as 


| much mine, as his; and I never think of the result 
| without horror. 

‘‘The three months, for which I had stipulated 
with my mother, soon expired, and she was urgent 
with me, to engage in studying a profession. She 
saw that I was standing on the verge of a precipice, 
from which her most tender intreaties, and most 
serious admonitions, were insufficient to draw me. 
—But the idea of studying a profession, seldom oc- 
cured to me, except when she mentioned it. The 
,very thought of serious application to any regular 
/employment had become disgusting to me.—As my 
mother from time to time, mentioned the subject, | 


put her off with various excuses for delay. Of 


|course, she was satisfied with none of them, but it 
|was the same to me, as if she had have been, for 
1 took not one step towards establishing myself in 
jany employment. I saw that my conduct pierced 
her very soul; and while listening to her tender 
'expostulations, which were given, not in the autho- 
jritative style of a superior, but as one friend would 
expostulate with another, my feelings of compunc- 
jtion were frequently wrought up to agony. Ne- 
|vertheless, | would turn from her, and pursue the 
very course, from which she had been so earnestly 
‘dissuading me, with as much deliberate coolness, 
as if I were obeying her behests. It was my con- 
|Stant endeavour to crush all those feelings, which 
jmight have terminated in my reformation, by as- 
cribing my mother’s anxiety to a maternal affection, 
which was weakly apprehensive, to ignorance of 
the world, and to a principle of piety, superstitious- 
ly severe. Thus, | eventually succeeded, in com- 
|pletely hardening my heart. 
| {look back on that period of my life with a 
horror, which is still exceeded by my astonishment. 
| If maternal tenderness could not affect it, one would 
have thought that my passion for Julia would have 
restrained me. But though, as time rolled on, her 
| reserve at each interview increased, and she con- 
rived to have these interviews less and less fre- 
|quent ; though the increasing sadness of her eyes, 
land paleness of her cheek, told me the cause ; and 
ithough I loved her with an affection as entire as 


Barcley put the thing in the | 
most favourable point of view: He said it was an) 





| the human ieeest is cagehie of conceiving, I never 
| took one step, with the design of restoring myself 
to her wonted favour. 

“Indeed, the conduct of Julia piqued my pride, 
| andexcited something like resentment. I felt that 
| my mother had a right to reprove, advise, and com- 
mand me; but to her I considered that right rigidly 
confined. Julia, indeed, had never uttered a re- 
proving or admonitory word; yet I felt that her ex- 
| ample had all the force of the one, and I suspected 
_that she meant her reserve, not only for reproof, but 
| punishment. Acting upon this suspicion, it was 

not long ere I conceived the nobl» idea of returning 
| neglect for reserve ; and in this manner to convince 
| her that my happiness was not quite so much in her 
power as she probably imagined. At the com- 
mencement of my career, I could not have done 
this—I could as soon have plucked out my own 
heart, as to have purposely inflicted pain on her’s : 
but all my finer feelings had become obtuse, har- 
dened, callous, 

“The vices, like the virtues, generally keep each 
other company, though one may bear the sway. It 
was thus in my character. Gaming had become the 
* sin that did most easily beset me,’ but it was far 
from being the only one. Barcley had introduced 
me to the society of some abandoned females ; and 
he had so far convinced me, that to visit such wo- 
men was in no way culpable, that I acted as if my 
conviction were thorough. Nowonder Julia avoid- 
ed me!—for all my misconduct was perfectly well 
known: I took no pains to conceal it. 1 thought 
little of the sin of lying, but] abhorred it as a mean- 
ness; and whatever | dared to do, | dared to con- 


fess. 

**T soon had an opportunity of carrying my system 
of neglect to Julia intoeffect, under the most aggra- 
vating circumstances. Maria Summers, an orphan, 
distantly related to Mr. Woodville, came to reside 
in hisfamily. Many persons thought she had great- 
er claims to beauty than Julia, but i was never one of 
thenumber. She was, however, a pretty girl—and 
there was in her :nanner a certain yielding softness, 
a certain languishment, which was to many highly 
attractive. 1 was not satisfied with barely neglect- 
ing Julia. I thought she might attribute my keep- 
ing aloof from her to fears of her displeasure ; so I 
selected this girl for the object of as particular de- 
votion as was compatible with my devotion to my 
An acted part is generally overcharged ; 
my obsequious attentions to 


vices 
and so glaring were 
Maria, thata superficial observer mighthave thought 
that my passion for her was far more ardent than 
that which I had feltforJulia. Perhaps Julia, her- 
self, thought so; and doubtless the egregious vanity 
of Maria induced in her the same belief; though I 
never wounded my honour by expressing, otherwise 
than by my actions, an attachment, of which I ne- 
ver felt a symptom. 

“T have often wondered how Maria could live 
beneath the same roof with so perfect a pattern of 
every virtue as Julia was, without imbibing some of 


her principles, and following her example ; but she 
was her perfect reverse in almost every thing With 
her, my well-known character was no objection; 


and though Julia warned her, with all the fidelity 
of a sister, against the demoralizing influence of my 
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society—as she herself declared to me—the weak, was to be buried?’ ‘ There is a mother and her 
vain, and headstrong girl persuaded herself that it child in that coffin,’ said the old woman. * Mayhap 
was Julia’s jealousy, and not her principles, that dic- | you have heard of Maria Summers. Poor thing! 
tated the advice. '|a little while ago and she was blooming as the rose, 

** For two years, | persevered in doing violence | now she lies cold and pale, with her baby beside 
to my own taste and feelings, for the sole purpose her. "Twere a pity but the man who led her astray 
of wounding the heart of the meek and unoffending ‘could see the sight’ My head whirled, and I felt 
Julia. At the close of that period, I began to reap! as if 1 were dying; but I succeeded in jumping over 
the harvest of the fruitful seed I had been so dil. 4 fence into the field adjoining the burying-ground . 
Not that I had gone on thus fa! and, concealing myself in a little cluster of sumachs, 


gently scattering. ; 
| waited to observe the procession. 


without receiving some ot the fruit of my doings. i to = 
On the contrary, I had been constantly proving, | ‘Nothing could be keener than my vision, as 
by bitter experience, that “they which sow the | from my concealment I watched the slowly-moving 
wind, shall reap the whirlwind.’ But what 1 bad lane of mourners, as it wound througl. the burying - 
as yet suffered, had been but as the first fruits, in | Sround, with the dark coflin at its head. There 
comparison to the abundant harvest | was now to) ¥@s Julia, with her fair head bent on her bosom — 
gather. | there her father, erect and firm, but with every 
“ tt would be difficult to determine which was the | ature full of grief, compassion, and aorror ;—above 
seduced, which the seducer—Maria, or mysei 5 pew there was my mother! I felt as if I could see 
|| the dagger which was rankling im her bosom. As 


but ultimately her ruin was completed, and the! osor 
| they lowered the coffin into the earth, its inhabi- 


prospect there was of her soon becoming a mother, | i tak A Dae 6 ; 
published her disgrace to the world, As I had ne-) aoe Sere brought pani — Mt, — . y — 
ver loved her, my disgust at her unceasing impor- | “'10P» Wrapt in thats Pep! from which om archan- 
tunities to be made my wife, may be easily imagin- gel - tee i alone could rouse thom. * And I the 
ed—much more easily than what I endured, when jcause ** J internally aves. 5 unk down where 5 
I witnessed the agony into which a knowledge of) “** and Santas ay oe ete. manda, to chat out 
the matter threw my mother. Memory must forsake | for a moment the horrible images stampt upon my 
her seat, ere I can forget the expression of her coun- | — 
tenance, as she sat 1 her arm-chair, when IT entered | At this fearful moment all the sins of my life 
her room on tiat dreadtul evening. At sighi of me seemed to pass before me, tagetee tarsieonardetert 
she burst into an agony of tears, which I feared would | S°4uences. 1 was undone. Maria I had murdered ; 
terminate her life. , my mother was dying of grief; and Julia—sepa- 
“ Hitherto, amidst all hergrief and all her despair, | "ted from me for ever! 1 would have given the 
she had been calm and collected; so that for this | World to have shed a tear, but my heart was like 
unprecedented burst of feeling I was totally unpre adamant. It felt remorse and agony, but not one 
pared, and it completely overwhelmed me. I could | throb of that true repentance, which soothes while 
not think of a single word to utter, excepting ‘ mo- vit agitates the bosom. 
ther’—‘ dear mother,’—and ‘ dearest mother;’ but ‘‘ To live long, precisely in this state of feeling, 
this I kept repeating, as I knelt before her—till, by, Was impossible. As soon, therefore, as the proces- 
a violent effort, she checked her tears, and said, in) sion was out of sight, I flew to Barcley, whom I had 
a voice just audible, ‘my son, you will marry her.’ left at a tavern, halfa mile distant. He laughed at 
This at once restored me to myself; and springing ) my agonies, which I expressed with all the force 
on my feet, I exclaimed, ‘Marry her, mother?—_ they merited ; said ‘they were the effect of the su- 
marry her!—no, never!’ She was obliged to wait! perstitious education I had received ; that my spirits 
some moments ere her feelings would permit her to wanted cheering; and that a little good wine, or 
say, ‘If you are not completely changed from the, what was still better, a little good brandy, would 
well-principled and honourabie youth I once knew; ™ake me myself again.” I had a natural aversion 
if you are not thoroughly base, you canaot refuse to’ to ardent spirits, almost amounting to an antipathy ; 
make the only restitution in your power to the girl / but at that time, I would have swallowed liquid fire, 
whose innocence you have destroyed.’ There was have obtained one hour’s oblivion of my misery. 
more bitterness m this than in any thing my mother The brandy was of course taken, and its operation 
had ever said to me; but I replied, “ Should I not Speedy, in proportion to my hitherto temperate ha- 
be doubly base, to stand up in the presence of God, bits. But instead of operating as an anodyne, it 
and promise to love and honour her, whom, even in maddened me ; and all Barcley’s attempts to soothe 
the days of her innocence, I never loved, and could | oF restrain me, were ineffectual. I made my escape 
never honour?’ ‘ Never loved !’ exclaimed my mo- f from him, and furiously rushed along the highway, 
ther. ‘No, mother, never! There is but one wo- | till I sunk down in utter exhaustion and insensibility. 
man on earth that ever touched my heart, and no| “For many weeks, I knew nothing distinctly; 
other shall ever be my wife.’ My mother covered) amd all I can retain of that period is, that the room 
her face with her bands, and I rushed from the | Where I lay, seemed familiar; and that a being was 
house. And I dared not return to it again ; for I constantly flitting about me, with the tenderness, and 
equally dreaded the sight of her sufferings, and lest noiseless celerity of an angel. Sometimes it was 
she should lay on me her commands to marry Maria; ™Y mother, sometimes Julia, and sometimes Maria ; 
so to pass away the time, | repaired to Bareley. 1 and sometimes I thought all three were together: 
found him preparing to make a visit of some weeks the latter, pale, hollow, deathly—with an infant at 
to his parents; and, writing a hasty note to my mo- her bosom. I could never separate my sleeping, 
ther, to inform her of my destination, I gladly agreed from) my waking impressions; all were equally 
(o accompany him. We were absent eight weeks, confused 
and constantly hurrying from one scene of dissipa- | ‘* When I finally awoke to consciousness, as from 
tion to another. Constant and violent excitement, a long and troubled dream, my mother was sitting 
had become indispensable to me; my thoughts, beside me, her face perfectly pale and thin, even to 
when free from company and noise, were inex-, emaciation. Her hand was laying in mine, and 
pressibly tormenting. | pressing it slightly, I said, ‘ Mother—dear mother, 


“ The afternoon on which I returned, just as I is this indeed you!’ Never can I forget the gleam 
reached the burying-ground, I saw a funeral pro- | of joy that crossed her features. For an instant she 
cession approaching ; and I inquired of an old wo- raised her eyes to heaven, and then bending over 
man, Who was seated on a rock by the wall, ‘who|me, pressed her lips to my forehead, in one long, 


ardent kiss; while the hysteric sob declared the in- 
tensity of her feelings. A variety of emotions, par- 


ticularly a keen sense of her love and tenderness, 


to one so utterly unworthy, swelled my heart almost 


‘to bursting. I attempted to throw my arms about 


her, but I was completely help!ess, and could only 
press the hand which still lay in mine: while my 
fevlings suddenly gave way, an’ I wept like an in- 
fant. My mother was greatly alarmed at this burst 
of feeling, in one so reduced, and by a strong effort 
she recovered her own composure, and endeavoured 


to restore mine. But weeping was an infinite relief 


to my surcharged heart, and probably prevented fa- 
tal consequences. 

*« It was a long time ere J recovered my strength ; 
but during my prolonged confinement, my mother 
watched over me with unceasing assiduity. With 
all the tenderness and delicacy peculiar to the te- 
male character, and with all the meekness of wis- 
dom, she took this opportunity, while my heart was 
softened by suffering, and my past conduct appeared 
to me in something like its true colours, to win me 
back to the paths of virtue. She read the “crip- 
tures to me, and made such remarks upon them as 
she thought calenlated to touch my heart; and it 
was her sweet commentary on the parable of the 
‘ prodigal son,’ that first led me to say with Job, 
‘] abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ 
Ah! how different were the tears which she now 
shed over me, from those I had formerly extorted 
from her eyes. They were ‘as the dews of Her- 
mon, and as the dews that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion,’ to my wounded spirit. 

As soon as I was strong enough to bear it, my 
mother unfolded to me her situation, in peimt of 
property. I had involved myself in numerous debts, 
during my minority; my iliness had alarmed my 
creditors; and their demands, one after another, 
had been poured in upon my mother, during the 
period of my insensibility. To satisfy them, had 
taken almost her entire property, exclusive of her 
paternal inheritance. Thus all demands, that could 
legally be made on her, were satisfied; though 
one, and that the largest of all, still remained against 
me. 
After my credit had utrerly failed, Barcley had 
supplied me with money from time to time, and | 
now owed him a very considerable sum. In the 
height of my illness, he called on my mother for 
payment of this debt also, which she decidedly 
refused to make. 

I was vastly better, but still feeble, when Barcley 
called to see me, and, as he said, to congratulate me 
on my unhoped-for recovery, and himself on the 
prospect of soon regaining his favourite companion 
I cannot express the feelings of my heart, while he 
was with me ; but] soon made him understand, that 
to recover his companion, he must undergo a tho- 
rough change. Undoubtedly I mide this known t 
him, ina very different manner from what my mo- 
ther would have done; at all events, it greatly 
displeased him, and he left me with expressions of 
contempt and hatred. And ina few days be began 
to take his revenge, for he arrested, and threw m¢ 
into prison. My mother was now desirous to relin 
quish her property, and pay the debt; but I would 
not accept the sacrifice, though she besought me 
with tears todoso. Neither would I permit her t 
become my surety ; I could obtain no other—so ! 
was put into close confinement. 

At first my confinement was nearly insupportable 
and I gave myself up to the greatest depression of 
spirits ; but eventually it proved one of the greatest 
blessings of my life. With nothing to distract my 
attention, I had ample time to look back on my past 
life—to search my own heart, and call to remem- 
brance the instructions bestowed on me by my 
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mother. I studied the scriptures also with great 
diligence, and my mother tock care to supply me 
with books of a salutary tendency; so that this 
might truly be called the time when the fallow 
ground of my heart was broken up, and the good 
seed scattered. 

“ For two full years I lay a prisoner, with the ex- 
pectation of continuing one for life ; for I had no 
hope that Barcley would relent; and I still obsti 
nately refused to let my mother pay the debt. But 
at the close of that period my debt was discharged 
by an unknown friend, and I was set at liberty. J 
could never truly ascertain to whom I was indebted |) 
for this philanthropy; but circumstances led me) 


—_ 


to conclude that it was Julia’s father, though he | 


would never acknowledge the fact. 


« | shall not attempt to describe my own happiness, | 
My reno-| 
vated character gave a joy to her heart, and a peace |, 
to my own, that rendered our intercourse traly de- | 
t was all that the most perfect friendship, | 


nor that of my mother, at our re-union. 


lightful 
softened and characterized by maternal and filia! 
love, could make it. My heart wanted but one 
thing more to complete its happiness, and that was 
my Julia. 


procession to Maria’s grave. I had no hope of ever 
calling her mine. I felt that Almighty love, and 
maternal tenderness, were alone capable of fully 
forgiving sins like mine. But I panted to beholi her, 
and to pour out my full heart into her bosom. Ac 

cordingly, though with timid apprehensions, I pre- 
pared to visit her, a few evenings after my return. 
The weather was soft and balmy, and as I walked 
along, the scenes of our early, innocent and tender 
love, (when we had so often, arm-in-arm, trodden 
the path | was then pursuing, with our hearts flow- 
ing forth in the most perfect confidence, ) came full 
on my recollection. While my heart was glowin 
with these remembrances, I caught a view of her 
white dress, as she slowly moved toward a bower 
in a little grove, in which f had once striven to 
make her promise to become my wile. She did 
not observe me, and I moved torward as softly as 
possible, so that she was not aware of my approach 
till I stood full before her. She was both red and 
pale in an instant, and seemed in doubt whether to 
spring toward me, or make her escape. I gave her 
no time to act, but instantly seizing both her hands, 
exclauned, “ Listen to we, Julia, for one moment; 
J have much to say, but nothing to request; I know 
but foo well, that we are separated for ever!” 
As | uttered these words, a full conviction of their 
truth, together with the dreadiul cause, came so 
powerfully across my heart, that the cold dew 
staited from every pore, and I sunk into a seat 

Julia was much moved, and gently putting back 
my hair from off my forehead with her hand, she 
said, “ Be tranquil, Frederic; for though we are, 
as you say, for ever separated, yet if | am not mis 

informed, I can still have the happiness of being 
your friend.” 

«I drew her to the seat beside me, but it was long 
ere I could command my feelings sufficiently to 
speak. Julia sat perfectly still, and evidently sym- 
pathized in my suflerings. At length I regained 
my composure; and with all the humility which 
the most thorough conviction of the enormity of 
my conduct could produce, I confessed all my fol- 
lies—all my crimes. In speaking ot Maria, I pro- 
tested, and with truth, that she had never, for a 
moment, interested my heart; but I contessed that 
this circumstance, so far from being in my favour, 
was the greatest aggravation of my crime. 

** This interview with Julia gave great relief to my 
heart. I certainly had no idea, no hope of ever 
calling her my wife; yet she seemed in a measure 


g 
Ss 


restored tome. We could again associate together. | 
The confidence of our early youth was returning, | 
though its character was changed. 

“Immediately on my liberation from prison, I began | 
to revolve in my mind what would be the most eli- |) 
lgible business for me. I thought it almost too late | 
jin life, as ] was nearly four-and-twenty, to begin) 
\to study a profession; and even had it been other- | 
wise, the expense was an insurmountable obstacle 
\L ultimately determined to undertake the education | 
‘of youth. But I found great difficulty, at first, in 





I had never seen her, at least with full, 
consciousness, since she made one of the mvuurntul | 


obtaining scholars. Few parents were willing to) 
j trust their children with me; though many seemed | 
‘to think more of the odium attached to my charac 
ter from my having lain two years in prison, than! 
jof that which arose from moral delinquency. 1) 
succeeded, however, in getting half a dozen boys 
under my instruction, and ] commenced my task 
It is doing myself no more than justice to say, that 
I devoted myself, with my whoie heart, to my em- 
ployment. And I soon began to reap the fruit of 
my vigilance and fidelity ; for the improvement of) 
the boys was so obvious, that one after another was 
added to my school, and in less than a year, I had 
enough fully to employ my time, and to give me a 
handsome support. 

“ For two years, all concerns between me and Ju 
‘remained nearly stationary. We met not unfre 
quently ; but she treated me as if were wy 
sister, and I dared not treat her as a lover, It was 
on a cola November evening. which | was spending 
at her father’s house, that 1 again ventured to ask 
her to unite her fate with mine. Mr. Woodville, 
his daughter, and myselt, had just taken tea, when: 
the former was called away, to visit a dying pa 
rishioner. After lis departure, I ied her to talk of | 
the scenes of our youth—our early friendship—our | 
early love. Lsoon perceived that her ice lings were | 
touched, and | reselved not to let the favourable | 


she 


moment pass unimproved. 

‘In those happy days, Julia, 
wish was to live and die with you 
plans and all my prospects tor the future, 


* said I, “* my oniy 
With all my 
your ' 
image was associated. Your smiles and your love 
were the sunbeams which were to gild every scene 
But I voluntarily murdered this hope—though my 
heart never swerved from its devotion. Aids: all 
my guilt and all my misery, I still loved your person, 
admired and respected your virtues, and cherished 
your idea, as the idol of my heart. And still, Julia, 
this heart is all your own—yours with a truth, a 
tenderness, and a constancy, which all my suffer 
ings, aud all my hopelessness, have only served to 
confirm. And your heart, | once fondly hoped, 
was mine; and perhaps it right still have been so, 
had not my persevering baseness taught you to 
resume it. But can you not restore to me the inva- 
luable treasure? Will you not have a surer confi 
dence in trusting your happiness with me now, than 
you could then have had? Then my principles 
were mere theory and speculation; now, I trust, 
they are in my heart—a part of myself. Then I 
stood in my own strength, which proved the veriest 
weakness ; now I rest on that.4rm which can never) 
fail. Say, can you restore to me my hope !—or|| 
does your heart shrk from him who deliberately |! 
blasted your early confidence in his worth?” , 
* Julia was silent forsome time, but when she did 
speak, it was with all the - weet sincerity and can 
cour that ever characterizec her. ‘ You were cor 
rect, Frederic, insupposing that my affections were 
once all your own ; and when I found I must no 
longer love you, it was like severing gny heart- 
strings. After the first shock was over, and I had 
recovered my health and my serenity, I found my 
heart was_ dead; and it required the renovation of 
‘your character to restore its vitality. But I dare’ 


| any adequate idea 


torm ot 


| thing 


not trust its motions ; they blind. my - judgmen a | 
refer you to my father’ 

* When I conversed with Mr. Woodville on the 
|subject, he freely gave his consent; and in two 
‘months, Julia became my wife. My mother’s joy 
was scarcely inferior to my own, on my becoming 
the husband of such a woman; and I question whe- 
|ther there was ever a happier family than ours has 
been ever since that event took place. There has 
been no unhappiness, except that which is pecu- 
liarly my own. The fruit of my crimes must, in 
some measure, remain with me through life 

* When Llook on my own sons, it wrings my heart 
| with remorse to think of the agony I cost my mo- 
ther. Never, ull since i became a father, had I 
of what she must have suffered ; 
and now, probably, it is but an umpertect one :—for 
that there is no love like a mother’s 
love—pure, permanent, Perfectly disinter- 
ested, it seeks only the good of its object: unwea- 
neither pains nor exertions are 
and 


l am convinced, 
holy. 


ried and active, 
spared, if the loved one may but be benefited 
even the most unyielding seli-denial is no longer a 
cross, if its sacrifices may but increase the happi- 
ness of him for whom they are made. It outlives 
and rebellion; it forgives all 


mgratitude, neglect, 


sins ; and even that squalid misery, from which all 
‘the rest of the world turns im loathing and disgust, 


only serves to excite its more tender sympathy—ats 
more thrilling compassion. It begins with hie— 


ind death alone can terminate its energy.’ a 





MISCELLANEOLS. 





selected 
——_—_—_—____—__ 2s 


WOMEN OF CYPRUS, 


The often-boasted beauty of the women of Cyprus has 
the Gre- 
cian cast of features in some measure survives, but the 

symmetry, slender and elegant, is looked for 
It us perhaps doubtful how far the women of ancient 


long ceased to exist: they are now a plum race: 


vain 


Greece were a generally hantsome race; the statues 


which survive might be the beau ideal of the sculptor, or 


an assembiage ot the beauties of various women, 
Whenever this 


the 


rather ¢ 


than the possessiou of any single one 


exquisite beauty really existed, it became theme of 


the poet, and the subject of the painter, who lavished all 


the which would hardly have 


been the case if beauty was the common or frequent gitt 


in powers tn the description, 


Immured as they were in the seclusions of their own walls, 

their lives aud minds m general insipid and uncultivated, 
de 

by 


must have been, m some gree, 
the intellectual 
Turkish lords of 


unfavourable to 


their society 
with 
Greeks, 


the present day 


regarded 


a similar esteem and respect 


as the Ottomaw ladies are by the 
Another circumstance, 
growth or preservation of beauty im the Greeks, 


the was, 


that they confined theis connexious chiefly to ther own 
and did not ¢ 


Turks possess over other nations 


country, enerally jtermarry with other na- 


thons is evident that the personal advantages the 


are exclu 


Arab 


ms of an Ottoman, 


ively owing to 


tue taking wives from all countries ; , Grecian and 


Persian blood ali flow in the ve and con 


spire to make him the handsomest of human beings.” 


A HORSE STORY 


A story is told by the traveller Carr, outreaching 


Munchausen ever 


any 
that 
m to tee an ear of 


wrote in his proudest day 


in one part of Europe it was the cust 
extending 


corn on the shaft of a carriage, just beyond the 


nose of the horse, which the stapid anunal would run at 


ter all day im the hope of overtaking 


he 
he replied, 


world 
only 


Lord henyon once told a witness, angrily, 


commel him As you please, my Lord 


be careful not to commit yourself 


To believe a business impossible is the way to make it 


so.—Would you know the value of money, go and borrow 


some.—Use soft words and hard arguwent 















THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


| There’s old blind Billy, of whom I spoke to you be- ||and I know all about it. The property belongs to 

fore: he blesses you every week, and is delighted ja broker in Wall-street, who wants to seil it, and 
| to hear you read by his attentive friends, Old aunt )/then the whole community may go to the deuce.” 

; ——======== | Stratton was so mortified to see herself in print, that} ‘‘ No,” remarked a Methodist looking little old 

THE LITTLE GENIUS. if she has not enurely ceased her naughty little slan-' man, with green eyes and red hair—“ no, its worse 

amsongap ; ders. she has at least learned to restrain them with-| than that. It’s nothing more or less than a danger- 

NO. XL! | in more rea sonable bounds; and Doctor Ajax says ous conspiracy against the peace of the nation. The 

Ir is extremely difficult to please all the world. | he Whole faculty may go to a4 devil before he will essays in the Mirror are from the pen of a noted 

What the labourer passes by with indifference, the ov — a ae 9p — Si | swindler, who expects a share of the stock, and as 

painter gazes at with rapture; and what the rich | yards, or the excenent acvantages 65 cane memento as I can $60, the Genius is no other than the 

| decomposition of animal bodies, and the invigorating | devil in disguise.” 
dispersion of sacharine matter.’ Snub, the rich) ‘* They are speaking,”’ said the Genius to me, in 





THE CENSOR. | 


Original. 





== 





'] 
H] 
" 


man flings from his table, the hungry beggar seizes 
manna from heaven. No one embarks in this baie ; rd 
iedectalhi at a greater po ais re then an au-| man, drew in his horns when he read the account of a whisper, “ of a society formed in this city, under 
thor. To a successful, he must a rt his sulleat himself in your second number ; and acharming girl, the title of the Franklin Community. It received 
to ‘an aii of idineiinndiin vate hie a i who had almost contracted a habit of dressing out- | this name from your great and good philosopher, 
tectag bys part a catalan, and aes variet _ rageously, and had actually tortured the feelings of Benjamin Franklin, who declared an enterpri e ot 
of fane 9m, Ao the side of the epee a poor youth who was deeply in love with her, has, | this nature, if-well regulated, was not only practi- 
must = Mie the ennui of the sa must satisf in consequence of your maxims, delighted her friends | cable, but might be productive of immense advan- 
the fastidioucness of “werheratg and preteen pond with a sensible change in her appearance, manners, | tage to those engaged in it. The whole secret of it 
‘. sotageubend his neuing ’ ~ and conduct. She has cut up her red hat into a) is this : A body of mechanics, with their families , 
The other night, as I was musing upon these ?¢#t, pretty bonnet, which becomes her amazingly. evttie in 0 healthy end aguesebie part of the coun- 
things, ! fell into a reverie. I considered what en- She has thrown all her false curls into the fire. Her | a — determine seg ” reas 
: . bad to c blishing the in-| hair is now simply parted on her forehead, a few ||" @ land, and to pursue, under skilful masters, agri- 

couragement ad to continue publishing the in . It d ble t “h of fact 
ti Soni ae tenn tena al ringlets hang about her brow, and as ac-|CW*‘UFe, ane every possible branch oF manulacture, 
structions of the Genius. Here have I written forty, @tural ringle g , | Their enloulations ese. thet es overs ene mast be 
numbers, with the sincere and ardent desire to be-| cording to your directions, she has for a long time |! : . y : 
, | bour, there will be enough for every one—that as 


nefit my country, and yet what good have I done? persevercd in rising early and enjoying the fresh-) |“? # 3 sisi did 
Where is the man who is better for my wise cogi- | Ness of the morning air: her breath has already be- | asd dont me ney venoscle = — 
tations? Where is the lady who is more prudent, come sweet—her lips are lovely as roses—her courses pe Peay sinker t ; ae hied pet oy vit 
economical, unaffected, or chaste? Wall-street is 8!0W with health and beauty, and there is a spirit | hey cietar tn aioe nt vince light and rosea 
- a : a , and tenderness in her eyes which speak volumes. | : =: 

yet thronged with brokers, stock-jobbers, and bank-| @" ~ dco nil fits s 
directors. Custom: house oaths are yet taken with- | Her lover has been again irresistably drawn towards setts cosnpemen—cne WE Gin poets sagpent, & 
out remorse—and lawyers yet frighten their clients, 


: ; “ a handsome manner, every member of the institu- 
her by the witchery of her smile. They have been). . : 
. J tion, offering great encouragement to marriage, and 
with tremendous answers in Chancery, and abom- 


\ observed walking affectionately together on some giving children a first rate education. If every 
inable bills of costs. Although I have wearied the, °! the late warm apemg cacenen : when he whis- | hope fails, they reasonably suppose that the im- 
souls of our delegates with civil requests that they) pers in Ler ear, (which he very often does,) she ‘provements made on the land will be much more 
become honest, and have made several enemies | blushes most enchantingly. She has been observed | 4, good wages for their labour, and interest for 
among the beautiful sex by my importunities in sly in many sly attempts to improve herself in house-| 4, jy money. Yonder is aman, whose voice you 
praise of simplicity in character, manners, and dress,| wifery, and withal has grown vastly fond of young | hear above all the rest, who does not understand 
yet there has just been acted on the floor of Con- | children, Let these, master student, be some com- | what he is talking of any more than the man in the 
gress a scene that would disgrace drunkards in a fert to you, and make them a charm to drive away Recut yet hear his sage disquisitions.” 
country tavern ; and the ladies have this season ap-| the blue devils. But with them you must expecta! «7. me 99 oes a 
ions most tremendous red and yellow smite | thousand vexations. Some will call you enthusias- | Pi soicsaggy! ws pr tag ono poi ae ai 
which give them all the grace of fiery hollyhocks, tical, and some cold-hearted. You will have ene- |, tics. They are making a great noise among 
or sun-flowers in full bloom. Thieves continue to) ™ies to injure, and good-natured friends to laugh at | j,6 common people, but any well edicated man can 
steal, and ruffians to murder. Men yet cheat and ‘you. It will therefore be necessary to bear perse- | oe what they are about. They say their objects is 
quarrel about nothing, and although the casual, cutions with patience, and ridicule with good hu- equality of duties and property. They are a-going 
reader may occasionally glance at my productions,|mour. You might write truths plain as day, and |(, destroy all them pleasing distinctions which in 
or mayhap the bright eye of lovely woman some- | there would be persons who could not, or would hot tig here society, makes the true gentleman the 
times scans hastily the feeble page, yet when the! see them, and though you be guided by the purest »..<ter of the mere common wulgar mechanic, or 
paper is removed, my precepts are forgotten, and | benevolence that ever animated the bosom of man, ‘profcnum wulgus, as Wirgil says. Now jist let me 
who among them, in the excitement of passion or! your remarks will sometimes be attributed to mo- ||, .): you, my friends, would you like to be compelled 
the whirl of pleasure, thinks of the Little Genius, tives of passion, or prejudice, or envy. Yet not- into the company of a mere tailor, or a shoemaker, 
or the poor, prosing, solitary, and unfashionable stu- | withstanding these evils, persevere. If you write) 4: have a coarse farmer have a right to call himself 
dent in his narrow room up three pair of stairs? | truth, it will gradually gain attention and praise. It | ., gintee! as you, although he had no conceptions 
“Why,” thought I, “shall I not desist from my |, '5 like the seed, when planted for a long time; it of the pleasures of the more elewated conwersations 
useless endeavours, or what shall I do to ensure) must exert itself under ground, and merease to size | 4¢ edicated minds?’ Saying which, he rapped 
success?’ j and strength, in neglect and darkness, but nature | y ith) his fiston the lid of a huge tobacoo-box, coolly 
**You must persevere,” said a well-known voice will, some time or other, urge it into the open day, | deposited a large quantity in his mouth, threw a 
“You must suffer no danger to appal, or perplexity | and encourage it to yield its perfume and expand its | jyost bewitching expression of intelligence in his 
to confuse you; and above all, do not, by indulging; leaves. Do not therefore despair of doing your share | jefe eye as he looked into his hearers’ faces for ap- 
too brilliant hopes, prepare for yourself a cruel dis-|,of good in the world, no matter what people may | »}ause, and finished his oration by rubbing his nose 
appointment. You complain that the world is not) say. Fortified with these reflections, come with me, | oy the sleeve of his coat ina most insinuating man- 
yet perfect; that many totally disregard you; that| and let us see what folks think of you and your pro- per. The audience all nodded their empty heads 
thieves steal, and villains kill, as they did before ductions.” in token of approbation, except Billy the tailor, 
you declared larceny to be wicked, and murderhor-| I suddenly found myself seated by the table in my who, offended by the freedom of the gentleman’s 
rible. You never were made to work a revolution old place of resort, at the Goose and Gridiron, with 'remark, assumed a superfine air of dignity, and took 
in the world. The tyrant Turk, with the Greek at‘ the Little Genius disguised as a common citizen up the thread of his discourse. His anger induced 
his feet, will not fling away his descending scyme-| There were a number of old topers around us who the orator to apologise with the excuse that he only 
tar because you assert it would be noble ; nor will appeared in a full blaze about some subject, touch- /meant those poor tailors who were out of employ 
the cunning designer neglect the opportunity to! ing which, every individual seemed to think him- | 4nd reduced to beggary, in consequence of the late 
make a hundred thousand dollars, though youshould | self the best informed. After a great noise which | distresses in the commercial world. This settled, 
sing the glory of virtue in the music of the spheres. i almost dgafened me, there was a little silence, ac- | another orator took the floor. He was about four 
You must content yourself with doing good on aj cording, to the old proverb, that after a storm comes feet high and three wide. His face was fat and 
small scale. Your philosophy will not induce the|ja calm jheavy. His copper nose shone like changeable 
king to lay down his crown, nor the conqueror his} ‘‘ My opinion,” said a thick-set, fat gentle- | silk between two little white eyes whose only ex- 
sword; but as a consolation, you may be assured | man, having a little bit of a nose with a red nob on pression was self-importance ; and a narrow strip 
that your writings are not without pleasing effects.! the end, “my opinion is that it’s a land speculation, . of forehead was entirely covered with hair, stiff and 
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straight like the bristles of an old hog His general 
appearance reminded me of an apple-dumpling on 
two duck legs, and crowned with a very bad imita- 


tion of a man’s head. After having called for a = 


stiff glass of gin-sling, he waved his hand gracefully 
in the air and began. 

« My friends, suppose every thing to be true that 
this wicked and foolist writer in the Mirror asserts, 
it is our policy to oppose it. As for me, I feel an 
honest pride in saying that my father left me a for- 
tune. This I improved I let out money at usuri- 
ous interest. I bought bank stock, and speculated 
in cotton. The richer! grew, the more opportuni- 
ties I had, until I had as much as I wanted, when I 
saw no endto my making money. They applied to 
me to go to Albany to assist in getting the charter 
of a new bank. I became a lobby member, and 
received a fat fee for my pains. On my return I 
was made director—had as much stock as I pleased, 
and now roll in my carriage—live in a four story 
brick house, with an income of ten thousand a year. 
Now what do I want of this community?’ Where, 
shall I find servants, if all the poor can get good 
labour and just reward? Who'll borrow my mo- 
ney at fifty per cent. if there’s a place of refuge for 
the industrious of all classes?” 

“ And who,” said Billy the tailor, “ will buy my 
oat at thirty-five dollars, when he can get a better 
ne there for half the money ?” 

** And who’ll buy my tickets?” said Mr. Tom- 
son, the lottery man. 

** And where shall I find ward court business, if 
this community should be carried into practice ?” 
asked master Capias, the lawyer’s clerk. 

** And bank stock will fall,” added the gentleman 
with green eyes. 

** And house-rent will fall,” echoed a wealthy 
landlord. 

“And the people will be gulled no longer,” 
groaned a voice from one corner. 

** And the bank will fail,’’ said another. 

**T don’t care a snap for that,” said the bank di- 
reetor. ‘I would as leave the bank should fail to- 
morrow as not, and rather too. It would make my 
fortune.” 

** This society will hurt every rich man in the 
city,” said one.—‘ Pll oppose it,’ said another, 
‘ because it’s foolish,’’—“ And I because it’s cheat- 
ing.’— And I because [ don’t know any one en- 
gaged in it.”’—“ And I because I do.” 

** You sec,” said the Genius, “how the world 
goes, and how difficult it would be for any pen to 
make these sage observers either sensible or sober. 
Go back to your chamber. Consult your own con- 
science as to right, and shrink not from rididule or 
danger. Ke steady. Be honest. Study books and 
men ; but mostof all, study yourse!f. You will find 
more instruction in the silent incidents of your own 
heart than in the revolutions of empires and the fate 
of kings.” Saying this, he left the room; and as I 

st the voice of master Capias, who was declaring 
that the Franklin Community was an indictable 
offence, I found that my instructer was gone. F. 





REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF INSTINCT. 


“ Tell H.” says Dr. Buchanan in a letter to his friend 
that I write this a 


t the bottom of a lofty mountain, 
valled Cape Commorin, whose rocky bead seems te over- 
hang its base. The birds which build the pendulous nest 
are here numerous.—At night their little habitations are 
the 
top of the nest. and then picks 
up a fire fly and sticks it on the top t 

< 


lighted up as if to see ex mpany ; acious little bird 


sa 
fastens a bit of cley to th 
» illumine the dwell- 


ing, which consists of two rooms mmetimes there are 


three or four flies, and their blaze of e little cell 
dazzles the eves of the bats 


birds.” 


tint 


wi elten hillthe voung 





Original 


MALVINA BERNARD. 


“‘L wonder brother,” said Malvina, as she was one 
morning tripping along Broadway, ** how that awkward 
fellow, Tremont, could have the presumption to offer me 
marriage.” 

* Presumption! awkward fellow!” repeated Junius, 
somewhat tartly, * surely youdo not mean to apply this 
phraseology to the wise and virtuous Florio: after witness: 
ing, as you must have done, the expansion of so many 
excellent qualities of the bead and heart, | should hope 
you have too much sensibility to regard him with indiffer 


Indeed, | know not the woman who would not 


ence 
be honoured by his preference.” 

* But my dear Junius, what signify sense of virtue in 
the judgment of a woman of fashion, so long as they are 
the property of a luckless wight, who, together with the 
poverty of his ancestors, has inherited all those grave and 


stately manners that graced the drawing rooms of the last 


century, and which, by a proper consistency, have long 
since disappeared with the antique furniture that accom- 
panied them.’ 

“ You reason quite like a woman of fashion truly, but 
not like the discreet and rational girl | expected to find 
you. Are you then so ignorant of that which constitutes 
the true happiness of domestic life, as to suppose wealth 
and gallantry sufficient to produce it! Are there no pe- 
culiarities of temper, no moral or intellectual qualities, 
requisite in the mar who is to supply the place of all 
those dear and valuable relatives, whom you relinguish 
for his sake ? I fear you have not duiy weighed the many 
important considerations which this new relation t- 
volves.’ 

“ As to that indeed, I have not reflected at all about it. 
I know what would please me ina husband, and | am re- 
solved never to accept one, for whom I do not feel anex- 
clusive preference ” 

“So far you are right, Malvina: but are you sure 
that your taste has been formed on correct principles, aud 
that in yielding to the capricious dictates of fancy, you 
are not preparing the way for subsequentdisappomtment 
and regret? Aman may possess great wealth, and be 
able to vie with any of our acquaintance in dress and 
equipage, while at the same time, the petulance of lis 
temper, or the coldness of his heart may reader hime in 
supportable at home. He may be accomplished inal! the 
nicer points of etiquette, may know the names of the most 
celebrated authors of ancient wand modern times, andeven 
the tile page of their works; he may be eminently versed 
in all the common place topics of discourse, have sounets 
epigrams, and poetical extracts at his tongue’s end, and 
yet be so deficient in sound understanding, or solid mental 
attainments, as to render his own Breside exceedingly 
wearisome and disgusting. With either of these charac- 
ters, could you, with all your refinement of sentiment, 
your literary and scientific acquirewents, hope tor even a 
moderate share of happiness ! 

* Certainly not, brother, but to pursue your own train 
of reasoning, how could I, accustomed to all the elegan 
ces which wealth and fashion cau procure, anticipate with 
any degree of pleasure, a connection, which must mvolve 
the privation of both?” 

“And have you any pledce from Providence, that by 
making affluence the all-important requisite ina husband, 
you shall escape the ills of poverty for life’ You might, I 
acknowledge, suffer some privation at first from the wan 
of wealth, by marrying a man whose fortune depends en- 
title hua 


f small 


moment in comparison with having secured to yourself a 


tirely on himself, but if his merit be such as to e: 


to your regard, you will assuredly consider that « 


lace through all the 


friend, who is to be your stay and so 
! 


vicissitudes of lite. Misfortune may deprive you of your 


outward possessions, but in the aillections of s heart, vou 


will still possess an uufailing treasut Tire friendships of 
the ot 
’ 


flume of connubial love gains brightness from every ad 


world seldom stand the test adversity, while the 


verse Liast 


* Really“brother, you are quite a ror 


vou have vo idea of realizmg the dreams 


age in these dovs of reason and common 


1 at least require more substantial diet.” 
I certainly 
would not have you marry a wan, who had no prospect of 


sist on love. 
* My remarks admit of no such inference 


supporting you with some degree of ease and respectabil- 
ity, and I consider this far more likely to be the result of 
such a connection as | recommend, than of one, in which 
wealth is the principal recommendation. They who ob- 
tain property by inheritance, seldom have the ability to 
keep it 


same in dissipation, that which the labour of years accu- 


Brought up in idleness and luxury, they cou- 


mulated, and in a very little while, ave reduced to the 
On 
the other hand, he whe has been accustomed to depend 


scanty pittance of a day labourer or a serving-man 


on his own personal efforts, is prepare ad tor every reverse 


of fortune. tle has resources in himself, which render 
him superior to the common accidents of life, and is far 
more likely to maintain in the issue, a genteel standing 
in society, than the wealthy heir, whose energies ave pa- 
ralyzed by ease and indulgence. Painful experience, 
Malvina, will ft fear, one day convince you, that there are 
more important requisites in a husband, than wealth and 
gallantry.” 

‘LT already admit it, Junius, but why may not I find 
them all united. A man of talents will not make the less 
agreeable companion because he is wealthy, nor an ami- 
able temper and virtuous principles, be less attractive, be- 
cause embellished with polished manners, and a taste for 
polite life.” 

* Very true, but have you yet found,or do you ever expec 
to find, this rare combination, with which all your idea» 
of matrimonial happiness seem to be associated ? Instan- 
ces do unquestionably exist, but so few and sparingly 
scattered among the great mass of mankind, that notone 
woman in a thousand can hope to be the favoured, one in 
whom the affections of such an individual are to centre 
The gifts of Providence are in general more equally distri- 
buted. Something, [| apprehend, wiil always be found 
wanting, to complete that perfect character, which your 
own imagination has pourtrayed ; and in matters of such 
high importance, is it not better to dispense with the ap- 
pendages of happiness, than to reject its constituents ?” 

“ T suppose then you will regard my rejection of Tre 
mont, as another proof of female weakuess, and either 
doom me to the forlorn condition of a spinster for life, or 
trace me in the event of an unfortunate marriage, to some 
of those miserable dwellings which extravagance or bank 
ruptcy has tenanted.”’ 

* If the distinguished merits and tender attachment o! 
Florio, have failed to awakeu corresponding sentiments 


Hic 


expects in the woman of his choice, a warm and feeling 


im your breast, | give you credit for dismissing bim 


heart, capable of reciprocating the purest emotions of love 
and friendship And now, as I have had the gallantry 
to see you home in safety, my sister will have the good 


And away hurried Ju 


ness to excuse me for the diay 
uius, to learn from Florio, the reality and poignancy ot 
his disappomiimnent 

Ihe truth was, Malvina Benard, with a superior intel- 
lect, a highly cultivated understanding, a fine person 
and accomplished manners, possessed a cold and unfeel- 
lu the eyes of a stranger, however, or casual 
all that 
in her conversation, and a deli- 


ng heart 


observer, she seemed was desirable in woman 


There was a refinement 
unr he 


eae r wit, which were invariably mistaken for indi 


cations of lively and generous sensibility. So powerfuj 
indecd were her attractions, that before she had attained 
tweatieth she could number among her ad 


her year 


of distioetion, from almost every state in 


had 


nm ob the 


mirers persons 
received several offers of marriage, 
But 
The 


rod admration had been familiar to he: 


the union, aud 
from highest rank and fortune 
Malvina 


language ot los 


echlien 


extremely fastidious in her chore 


from ber first entrance in the world, and as she had no 


sympathy in the passior e mspire d, she found some friv« 


lous pretence f 


r repecting the most advantageous offers 


One wanted genius, ar er squinted, and was tediously 


verbose in hi versation; anda thud had a disagres 


uble sau without a single chord in it, to whi 


the heart ate In the case of Florio, she had 


spared mike him sensible of her charms 


hie 


n 


would 


ik 


rcter rive a nev 


had lo 


sing t ‘ \ a 


congu 
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been the iotimate friend and companion of her brother, 
and their familiar intercourse gave him frequent access to 
the family circle. If he had admired the native grace and 
unaffected dignity of Malvina in public, he was charmed 
with her sweetness and suavity of manners, in the pri- 
vacy of domestic life. The eye of woman is quick to dis- 
cern the influence of her charms on the hearts of those 
whom she designs to captivate; and Malvina was not slow 
in discovering, that the attentions of Florio originated in 
a deeper sentiment than friendship. This discovery, how- 
ever, while it gratified her vanity, failed to interest her 
heart. Studious only to be distinguished by his prefer- 
ence, she contrived to encourage his addresses without 
giving him any opportunity to make « tormal declaration 
of his sentiments. For weeks and months his passion be- 
trayed itsel/ only in the fixed and ardent gaze with which 
he unconsciously regarded her. He pursued her from 
circle to cirele, was scrupulously observant of all the lit- 
tle gallantries due to her sex, and declined every amuse- 
ment in which she did not participate. Thus a twelve- 
month was suffered to elapse before Florio found any 
convenient season to avow his passion. But the favour- 
able moment at length arrived, and believing that Mal- 
vina could not be ignorant of the nature of that attach- 
ment, which he nad so fondly cherished, and which every 
look and action had betrayed, he ventured on a full and 
candid disclosure of bis love. Encouraged by the smiles 
with which she had approbated his addresses, he pro- 
ceeded to solicit her and in marriage, and begged per- 
mission to wait on her parents tor their sanction. What 
then were his chagrin and disappomiment, when be found 
that no congenial sympathies responded to his own, when 
the charm which had so long fascinated bis soul was dis- 
solved, and the choicest associations of his earthly being 
scattered and scathed, as the withering foliage of the 
year beneath the autumnal blast. Aroused by her du- 
plicity, he serupled not to accuse her of having trifled 
with his feelings; pointed out a variety of instances in 
whieh she had shown him a distinguished preference | 
above his rivals, and demanded an explanation of her 
conduct. To all this, Malvina rephed, that she had never 
regarded bim in auy other light than that of an impas- 
sioned and disinterested friend. His friendship for her 
brother, she said, geve bim aclain on her regard, and if 
she had sometimes indulged a little familiarity in thew in- 
tercourse, it had originated in her watural frankness, 
which led her to lay aside reserve among intimates of the 
family circle. These plausible pretences were far from 
satisfying the discerning mind of Florio. The angel had 
already degenerated into the woman, and he now plainly 


perceived, through the specious veil of sincerity, the | 


strong lineaments of an artful and finished coquette. Per- 
fectiy convinced that the movements of Malvina were di- 


rected by a cold, calculating policy, as selfish in its views 


as it was refined in its operations —he reflected on her re-), 


fusal with less regret than he at first received it, and be- 
fore his interview with Junius had so modified her image, 
as to contemplate with indiflerence the very woman, who 


but the day preceding, had seemed to concentrate within | 


herself all that was necessary to his happiness. 

** Good morning, my dear Junius,” said his friend, as 
the halt-opened door gave bim a glimpse of his approach- 
ing visiter, “why you look quite sad and wo-begone. I 
hope no faithless fai one has beea playing the mischief 
with your spirits.” 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness I assure you, if all the 


young men of our acquamtance were as free from dis- 


quietude on that account as | aim, there would be no need | 


of sympathising with aching hearts and disappointed 
feeling.”’ ° 
** But seriously, Florio, have | been correctly informed 


of the result of your last interview with my sister. She 


pretends to have given you a refusal.” 
“It is even so Junius, but you see | bear it with ge. 


nuine stoical indifierence. | have loved an image of my 
own creating, not Malvina Bernard. | gave ber credit for 
qualities which she never possessed, and discovering that 


she is destitute of these, | no longer cherish her remem- 


brance with that deep and impassioned interest it has so) 


long excited. She is your sister, my friend, and as such 


I must ever respect her—but she resembles you in no- 


thing, save the symmetry of her person and the supe. 
riority of her understanding. I may regret that so much , 





of the ardour of my affections has been expended on the} waris shifted to their wishes ; towards morning = 
idol of my imagination, but I can never regret that the extreme thick fog came on, which hovered over 
delusion was not permitted to continue until I had be-| Long Island, and, by concealing the Americans 
° ° HH] sd 
come connected by the most endearing ties, to a cold —_ enabled them to complete their retreat without 
selfish heart. ' _ | interruption, though the day had begun to dawn 
. lam oye sre ee eran the eee ||some (ime before it was finished. In about half an 
of my sister. I could not have teved it possible tor her || roe f af, 
to contemplate the pre-eminent virtues of Florio without | aber ve csp pita a vgs 6 
Kesberspics cleared off, and the British were seen taking pos- 
feeling their influence. +} know of no individual whom | . 
| session of the Ameri in lines 
could so cordially embrace as my brother. 1 trust, how- Perhans the fat 4 
‘ ate o} “awe 
ever, she has more amiable qualities than you seem to) : uc na sg | a ae leguelhcpetas ag nage 
adinit. She is young and thoughtless, and doubtless mis- sapling wer ae Varese, Gan previously to this 
took the purport of your attentions. When a lover de-) memorable retreat. A spectacle is here presented 
of an army, destined for the defence of a great con- 


lays to declare his passion, he puts it out of the power of : 
| tinent, driven to the borders of an island, with a 


his mistress to discover her real sentiments.” : 
“| beg your pardon, my good friend; there are a va-| Vitorious army of double its number in front, with 


riety of ways in which a woman of tively and delicate | navigable Waters in its rear ; constantly liable to 
sensibility will give a lover to understand what her senti- have its communication cut off by the enemy's 
ments are concerning him. The distinctions between j bavy, and every moment exposed to an attack. The 
love and friendship are so obvious that no person can, presence of mind which animated the commander 
mistake them, more especially a shrewd and discerning | in chief in this critical situation, the prudence with 
to mark with accu- | Which all the necessary measures were executed, 
Nothing but a mean | redounded as much, or more, to his honour, than 
actuate the woman, | the most brilliant victories. An army, to which 
who encourages addresses that she never intends to ac-| America looked tor safety, preserved ; a general, 
cept of; a vanity, however, which must eventually ex-' who was considered as an host himself, saved for 
haust the materials on which it feeds. Men of worth soon the fyture nec essity of his country! Had not, howe- 
discern the governing motive of her conduct, and no per- ver, the circumstances of the night, of the wind 
sonal charms, or mental superiority can, in their view, and weather, been favourable, the plan, however 
atone for the weakness or deficiency of the moral prinei- ai st have been defeated. To 
ple. Coxcombs may flatter while the bloom of beauty well concerted, a6 -_ oe ve 
: good Providence, therefore, are the people of Ame- 


lends its influence—but even this homage must cease | > indebted. f i | 
when time shall begin to plant wrinkles on her brow, But rica indebted, for the complete success of an enter- 


girl, whe has long been accustomed 
racy, the nicest shades of diflerence. 


and sordid principle of variety, can 


rise So Important in its consequences 
This retreat lett the British in complete posses- 
What could be their future 


why protract a discourse so irksome to us both. Our if 
friendship, UT trust, is still andimimished, and lest some 
foul spirit arise to disturb it, let this henceforth be an in- sion of Long Island 
terdicted subject between us. What say you to a turn or operations remained uncertain. To obtain informa- 
two on the Battery this fine morning; the surrounding | tion of their strength, situation, and future move- 
scenery will surely have a tendency to refresh our spirits, ments, was of tigh impertance. For this purpose, 
and awaken more agreeable associations. general Washington applied to colonel Knowlton, 
To this Junius readily acceded, and seizing Florio's who commanded a regiment of light imfantry, 
arm, endeavoured to torget his own mortification, and his which formed the van of the American army and 
sister's cruelty, by aflectug a degree of hilarity, which desired him to adopt some mode of gaining the tins 
even in his gayer hours, he was seldom known to evince. ‘ : . spe 
| cessary information. Colone! Knowlton communi- 
| cated this request to captain Nathan Hale, of Con- 
alinentiiiameat necticut, who was then a captain in his regiment. 
__ Selected. | This young officer, animated by a sense of duty, 
itt niin anni: . — | and considering that an opportunity now presented 
| itself by which he migh, be usetul to his country, at 
This celebrated youthful hero, and martyr of the |... .¢ offered himself a volunteer for this hazardous 
revolutionary war, was a native of Coventry, in the service. He passed in disguise to Lon Is] ce j 
state of Connecticut. He received his education | .. mined every part of the British Pi ast 
at Yale College, where he graduated in 1773. The tained the best possible information respecting thei 
ardent glow of patriotic teeling, and the deep inte- situation and future operations si 
rest which he took in the cause of his injured coun- | In his attempt to return “hae he was aperehend- 
try, induced him, at an early period of the revolu- ok. counted tation ois Cities cnet oe : . : <e 
tionary war, to offer to it his services ; and having of his obiect was pia clear, that he Sein At 
obtained a commission, he entered the army in the ledged ae aon anes ad arpa ableag oo Asay ; 
capacity of captain in Colonel Knowlton’s regiment | Sir Willian inate at once gave an pons to the 
of light infantry. : provost marshal to execute him the next morning 
The following narrative exhibits a case analogous | Til, celed Gat anecsiiase exscdtel in om me 
‘to that of major Andre, and surely while Americans unfeeling pedeiinien and by oo gtnet a savage a ; er 
regret the fate of an enemy, the heroic sufferings deemed humanity A clergyman aoe net ’ 
of their own countrymen should not be forgotten or Misa a deseed. @ ca pati es bible “eg 
unlamented. few moments devotion was not procured alth« > gh 
After the defeat of the American arms sustained he requested it. Letters, which, on the anes a 
from the British on Long Island, August 27, 1776, | oF his execution, he avete to his methw and : t 
general Washington called a council of war, who friends eee destroyed ; pa? ide eens ii ‘i. 
determined on an immediate retreat to New-York. nary tbe given by de provost ed v t 
|The intention was prudently concealed from the the rebels should not know they iil <ieiaias in i i. 
army, who knew not whither they were going, but army who could die with so much rhea ms 
imagined it was to attack the enemy. The field) Upknown to all around him, without a sinzk 
artillery, tents, baggage, and about nine thousand friend to offer hiin the least consolation, thus fel as 
nen were conveyed to the city of New-York, over amiable and worthy a young man as America could 
East river, more than a mile wide, im less than thir- boast, with this, as his dying observation ; that “he 
jteen hours, and without the knowledge of the only lamented he had but one life to lose for Lis 
British, though not six hundred yards distant. Pro- country.” 
vidence in a remarkable manner favoured the re- Although the manner of this execution will ever 
treating army. The wind, which seemed to prevent be abhorred by every friend to humanity and reli- 
the troops getting over at the appointed hour, after- gion, yet there cannot be a question but that the 
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sentence was conformable to the rules of war and'! 


the practice of nations in similar cases 

It is, however, a justice due to the character of 
captain Hale to observe, that his motives for en- 
gaging in this service were entirely different from 
those which generally influence others in similar 
circumstances. 

Neither expectation of promotion, nor pecuniary 
reward, induced him to this attempt. A sense of 
duty, a hope that he might in this way be useful to 
his country, and an opinion which he had adopted, 
that every kind of service necessary to the public 
good became honourable by being necessary; were 
the great motives which induced him to engage in 
an enterprise by which his connexions lost a most 
amizble friend, and his country one of its most pro- 
mising supporters. 

The fate of this unfortunate young man excites 
the most interesting reflections. 

To see such a character, in the flower of youth, 
cheerfully tieading in the most hazardous paths, 
influenced by the purest intentions, and only emu- 
lous to do good to his country, without the imputa- 
tion of a crime, fall a victim to policy, must have 
been wounding to the feelings even of his enemies. 

Captain Hale possessed a fine genius, nad received 
an excellent education, and disclosed high promise 
of future talents and usefulness. He was open, 
gener us and brave, and enthusiastic in the cause 
of liberty and bis country, in which he had engaged, 
and for which be died an early martyr. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Lawrence's Monument.—A regular meeting of the common 
corncil was held on Monday.—The committee on repairs, to 
whom the subject of Captain Lawrence’s monument in Trinity 
church yard was referred, reported that the same was so tar 
decayed or destroyed, as not to be worth repairing After 
some debate a resolution was offered by Alderman Agnew, 
that aspecial committee be appointed to take measures to re- 
build the monument. Our amiable Recorder advocated the 
resolution, aud it was accordingly adopted. The expense 
will be two thousand doilars ; but it is not too much to be ap- 
propriated to the laudable purpose of erecting a monument to 
him vho devoted his life to his country, and whose dying 
words will never be forgotten, while the Atlantic rolls its waves 
or the “ star-spangle ‘ banner” floats in triumph on the breeze. 


Symmes’ Lectures.—On Monday evening last, John Cleves 
Symmes, Esq. delivered an introductory lecture to a respect- 
able audience at the Mechanics’ Scientific Institution, expla- 
natory of his Vew Theory of the Earth. With a view to il- 
lustrate his arguments and positions, he exhibited models of 
spheres and hemispheres both on the old and on the new 
theory. His object here was to show, that all the most im- 
portant modern discoveries made by navigators and travel- 
Jers, with numerous facts connected with them, are in strict 
accordance with the new theory. Many of the facts adduced 
are certainly of a very interesting character; and although 
they may be familar to men of science and research, the 
knowledge of them is mostly confined to those of that class 
The reasonings deduced trom these tacts appeared to us not 
only quite plausible, but calculated, as we thought, to exhibit 
in a pretty strong point of light the correctness of the hy po- 
thesis, that the earth is indeed a hollow sphere, and that it 
may be entered at the poles. This view of the subject, too, 
seems to agree with the known economy of nature; as it 
shows that by such tormation, the multiplication of animal and 
vegetable productions, and the diffusion of the genial influ 
ence of light and heat, must be proportionably increased and 
extended. Capt. Symmes is of opinion that with a suitable 
outfit, and one not unreasonably expensive, he could easily 
explore that part of the earth, and perhaps open new channe!s 
for commercial enterprise, and for the general benefit of man- 
kind. We are aware that this respectable gentleman has 
been absurdly ridiculed as a wild theorist; and that if great 
oceans and valuable countrmes could ever be discovered by 
means of the undertaking, they would be too remote and per 
But let us not forget, that 
Colum- 


haps too inaccessible to be useful 
in the warmth of his zeal to discover new countries, 
bus was denounced as a madman 


John Randolph and Henry Clay, on the banks of the Potomac. | 


They exchanged two shots without effect, and. we are happy 
fo state, the affair ended in smoke 


Captain Nathan Hale.—The biography of this brave but 
unfortunate American, wiil be found in another part of the 
Mirror. It cannot be too frequently published in the perio’. 
icals of our country. “ The fate of Hale, it will be observed, 
was in almost every respect, strikingly similar to that of ma 

jor Andre. As it respects character, qualifications, and per 
' sonal interest, Hale would not suffer trom a comparison with 
| Andre. Yet, strange as it may seem, the fate of Andre, even 
in America, has been universally lamented, and his memory 
universally respected ; whilst it is scarcely known that there 
was ever such a man as Nathan Hale. Andre has had a mon- 
ument erected to his memory by his country, and the most 
distinguished honours and rewards conferred upon his tamily ; 
but what has our country done for the memory oi Hale’ No 
stone, however humble, has been erected to it; no memorial 
has rescued it from oblivion ; and no inscription has preserved 
his ashes from insult. Such is the influence of books, and the 
evil tendency of importing them, that while Nathan Hale, an 
ardent revolutionary patriot, and who offered his life as a sa 
critice to our liberties, is wholly anknown ; the lite, character, 
and fate of Andre, are familiar with almost every individual, 
however humble his situation, or limited his intelligence. 


New-York Review and Atheneum Magazine.— The number 
before us is for the month of April. It contains several well- 

| written reviews, and the following admirable articles: Ob 
servations on the political situation of Peru ; a meditation on 
Rhode- Island coal ; the elementary principles ot beauty ; the 
little beach bird , letters written during the revolution ; lines 
to nonsense, and intelligence 


Mount Calvary.—Mr. Dunlap is now engaged in painting 
another scripture piece, which promises to be more effective 
than either Death on the Pale Horse, or Christ rejected. It 
is the scene of Mount Calvary, and the crucifixion. 


Castle Garden.—This splendid establishment will be ready 
for the reception of visiters in the course of the coming week 
The numerous embellishments made by the present propri« 
tor will command not only the admiration bat the ample sup- 
portoi the public, who are ever liberal to those enterprizing 
individuals who labour for their accommodation or amusement 

Park Theatre.—During the engagement of Miss Kelly, this 
house has been fashionably attended. Several genteel com 
edies have been performed in a tolerably genteel manner.- 
This lady’s farewell benefit will take place on Monday next 
The Italian opera, will, we fear, cease to attract, after the 
lovely Signorina retires from the stage.—She has been a vers 
great tavourite, and deservedly so.—She appears for the last 
time on Saturday evening as Rosina in the opera of Il Bar 
bier di Seviglia—being for her benefit —She will introduce 
several uewW songs, and we expect that every corver in the 
building will be occupied. Cherry and Fair Star has been 
spoiled by Mr. Jervis—The Cataract of the Ganges continues 
to attract— The new melo-drama of the Post Chaise, which 
has been in rehearsal for some Ume, is looked for with consi- 
derable interest—Mr. Kean promised to appear apon these 
boards in the course of this month—He will be welcome. 


|| Chatham Theatre.—The tavourite comedy of * Sweethearts 


| 


t 


and Wives” has been performed at this house since our last | 


number appeared, and Mr. Phillips (who has jong been known 
to the public as an actor) made his first appearance this sea 
son in the character of Admiral Franklin. His reception was 
|| flattering. On Tuesday evening the * Poor Gentleman” was 
brought forward. This is an excellent play, full of spirit, yet 
not at all wanting in the pathetic. Miss Riddle was exceeding! 
fascinating as the amiable and lovely Emily. Wherever we 
discover merit, we are anxious to bestow praise—and the 
more so when with it are joined youth and the promise of fur 
ther exertion. There are few who have ventured to personate 
| the arduous characters in which Miss Riddle is so excellent, at 
so early an age, and from the brightness of the dawn we may 
anticipate a splendid meridian. Emily Worthington appear 
ed before us the very being created by the author, and the au 
dience were delighted with the sweetness of manner, and the 
melung tenderness which Miss Riddle threw into the part. 
Phe honourable Miss Lucretia Mac Tab was a finished per- 
It is acharacter im which Mrs. Walstein always 
Doctor Olapod—** my good sir, I owe you one”’- 


| formance. 
excels. 
was played by Mr. Roberts, but (he may take our word for it) 
the doctor was never intended to be quite so funny as he 
would endeavour to make him, although be might have beeu 
somewhat more facetious. While on the subject of Chatham 
theatre, we will take this opportunity of recommending to 
Mr. Wallack the production of Paul Pry. We cannot but 
believe this admirable play would be a great favourite at this 
house, and we are also of opinion that the present company 
would do it every justice. Mr. Sirapson could, no doubt, pet 
form the part of Paul better than any other actor in this coun 
try (always excepting Jefferson.) It is said that whenever 
Mr. Liston appears on the London stage as Paul Pry, the 
audience are kept in a continual roar of laughter and good-na- 
tured applause ; but we venture to predict, that should Mr 

{ Simpson periorm the part it would be a treat even to those 


) willever 


Betore we conclude this write, it 


who have seen Liston 
appears to us proper to make a few remarks respecting the 
The neglect in this department ts, in 
Unless*the characters are 
appropriately sustained by the indispensible of 
scenery and dress, much of the effect is lost; but these, and 
more especially the latter, require judgment in the selection 


dramatic costume. 
some cases, exceedingly flagrant 
add: tions 


and propriety in their arrangement, else they are worse than 
The gentieman in comedy should be a specimen of 
polite fashioa. The wardrobe of the theatre very 
ample, and yet we have seen Valentine arrayed in the regal 
robes of Scotland 
the court of France shouid be bedizzened as a hing 


useless. 
must be 
Itis absurd to suppose that a knight in 
The la- 
dies are usually correct in their dress, vet have we seen their 
shoes black, when every other part of their apparel was white ! 
This is bad taste, to say the jeast of ut. A litde attention te these 
particulars gives to the whole an appearance of regularity, 
whereas the smallest share of neglect produces a bad effect. 


Child of tharty-sia fathers.—Mr. Buckingham has die nened 
the pretty little paragraph of which we supposed lim the pa- 
rent! 
brought us by to-day's mail, 
truant has been a vreat traveller, and has the cood forte 


We have now on our table a number of newspapers, 
und we find that the vouthful 
to 
be claimed by almost every editor from Georgia to Maine 
He was presented with a new hat in Virginia, but on his ce 


turn to Boston his coal fail was cul oF oy acolonel ot militia’ 


Mr. Jefferson.—It is -tated, on good authority, that itis Ma 


Jefferson's wish to preserve Monticello, with its furniture, 


library » apparatus, cabinet, ete ; bat that it must all be dispos 


ed ot, should the other property, upc no valuation, be found m 


adequate to pav his debts. “ Could enough have been saved 
inclusive of the Beciord estate, to have ensared the comiort 
of Mr. J. during the remnant of bis venerable life, 


ing, his favourite Monticello, would not have been 


his dwell- 
offered tor 
sale in any form whatsoever. But the selection was inevita 
ble. It was the least of evils 
ect; and this plan alone could preserve bim trom actual 
" Whata reproach it is to our country, that 
Jefferson, the patriarch of the revolution, the ex-president ob 
the United States, the framer of the declaration 


His comtort was the great ob 


want Thomas 
“oan lepe n 

dence, and the man who spent lis fortune and sixty years im 
the service of the “ land of his birth,’ should, when be is in 
the * vale ot years,’ be deserted by government, and doomed 
to sacrifice his property, in order to escape from actual want! 
—Who will now assert that “ republics are not ungratetal ! 


The People's Advocate —We do nottec! offended with th 
editor of the People’s Advocate, although he has spoken to ut 
“like a book,” as we sav in Vork.—We acknowledge our 
predilection for punning, and must therefore expect to be 
pun-ished whenever we deserve it. 


Bull’s-head Theatie —Vhe public-spirited and indefatigable 
Mr. Gillfert, who has been for five vears endeavouring to ob 
tain the management of a theatre in this city, whose size and 
respectability would afford him a proper sphere for action, has 
at length, and it gives us creat pleasure to state it, succeeded. 
A purchase of the bull's head property has been made, and 
the theatre which has been so long in contemplation, will now 
undoubtedly be erected on that spot When finished, the 
establishment will be uader the entire direction of Mr. Giltert 
the 
of marble, and 


Itisto be built upon an extensive and magnificent plan 
front, seventy-five feet in breadth, i to be 
covered with stately porticos leading to the different eatran 
ve willextead rearward to the vast depth 
Phis will be the largest edi 


fice of the kind in the union, and surpassed by very tew in 


ces, while the buildi 
of one hundred and «ixty teet 
Europe. Should any person doubt the practicability of se 
curing sufficient support tor so extensive an establishment, 
and increasing population 


convinced that 


we need but remind bim of the vat 
We 


find a 


of the upper parts of this city are well 


a theatre in the Bowery would new and abundant 


re remote situations 
Pron the 
of this 
of the most 


source of patronage, which, trom the 
of the other theatre 
continual and rapid meresse 


h 


retot 


het 
ot 


, ha ne mant 


Nev 


wand 
York 


become one 


the scite 


new playhouse must, in a 


central and commanding situations im town, winch will add 


greatly to the value of the property, and make it extremely 
profitable to the steckbolders, Tt 4 


worth noticing, that the 


tlar lact, and one 
blish 
imilarto that 
olden jollie dome,” ‘ of Shakspeare's plays 
Bull's 


name Which ee civen to this est 
went, and which will last fur 3 t lewst, is 
of the ** 
were originally brought « 

of London’ We will not cor ve 


support of the public to ul s concern 


wad theatre 

ituog the liberal 
because, from it 
tmanagement which there is ever, 


situation, and the excelle 


fits having, there can be no atror 
has dete 
xt’ di 
lamp t 
the me 


fone unturned” ¢ 


vubt but that } 
The 
ol me ptember ne 
Aladdin's 


it we 


prospec t 


age will even come without asking manage! 
nun dto open the house rm the course 
he keeps lis word, 
the rkmen a 


too well to believe that 


he will magi 


furnish “ know 


ys 


is all things a sible, we 


accomplish bis purposes—and 


uppose that th catre will be opened prembe 
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Original. 





Che Moveliest Spot. 


There's a bright spot of earth, which all others excells, 


Where memory lingers and happiness dwells ; \| 
Where nature still smiles, in the tempest or calm, I 
Whose blasts are all zephyrs, whose breezes are balm; | 
And should Eden again be assigned to the lot 


Of mankind, it would bloom on that bright little spot. | 


Know ye the place? ’Mid the torrents and snows, 
Which encircle the poles with their ice-gems, it glows ; 
in Siberia’s wide wastes of winter and gloom, i 
Its verdure fades never, its flowers ever bloom ; 
The Swiss—in his mountains and thatch-covered cot— 
Remembers, far distant, that bright little spot ; 

And where Africa’s deserts spread, burning and bare, 
To the Typhon and Siroc ; behold, it is there. 


Know ye the place? Ye have known it, and dwelt | 
In its magical circle ; your bosoms have felt 

Its bewitching allurements, its fulness of joy, | 
That acknowledged no equal, and knew no alloy. 
Ye may roam thro’ the wide world, in pleasures or toils, | 
Be tossed in its tempests, or sunned in its smiles ; 
Affections may wither, and friendships decay, 

And from life’s fading wreath, every bud drop away ; 
Even hope may have flown, to revisit ye never, i} 
Yet that bright spot of earth shall be dearer than ever 





From memory’s tablet, though time has erased i 
All that learning e’er treasured or wisdom e’er traced ; | 
Though oblivion’s besom may sweep from her page 
The enjoyments of manhood, the troubles of age ; | 
Vet the last throb of life shall depart, ere it blot i 

'} 

| 


From the fond recollection, that bright little spot— 
The scene of your childhood, the place of your birth, 
The loveliest spot on the face of the earth. 


When spring, with her blossoms and manile of green, 
Sheds beauty, and fragrance, and bliss o'er the scene, } 
Tis sweet, at the dawn, in the woodlands to stray, H 
And list to the warblers that chant from the spray: 
When the harvest-moon smiles on the stillness of night, | 
Full-orbed and unclouded, pure, peaceful, and bright— | 
Like mercy's meek angel, with pinions unfurled, } 
On upland or lawn, in the glade or the grove, 

Doubly sweet are the kiss, and the accents of love 

The soft voice of pity, bland sympathv’s tear, 

And charity's boon, to affliction are dear ; 

And dear, to the mother's affections and cares, 


Bearing tidings of grace to a reprobate world— | 


's the frail form of helplessness infuney wears. 
But dearer, and sweeter than these, or than all, 
Which hope can create, or remembrance recal, 
Is the fond recollection—when life, in its wane, | 
Finds the future all cheerless, the present all pain— 
Of the scenes of your childhood, the place of your birth, 
The loveliest spot on the face of the earth. Pxrmarce. | 


Wome. 


When evening shadows round us press, 
And sorrows come, a lengthened train— \ 





And hopes, that lingered long to bless, 
Shrink back in troubled clouds again— 
As o'er life’s changing scenery yet, 
Dim lights and shades, alternate come } 
Oh, oft we pause with fond regret, 


— 


And muse upon our native home. 


Tis nature prompts—the bounding stag 


Back to his lair each evening brings ; 
The eagle, to his cloud-wreathed crag | 
Stoops from his sky-ward wanderings 


The regal lion seeks his rest } 
In the drear wilds that gave him birth ; | 
The wren, her shade-embowered nest, } 
When spring with green enrobes the eart! } 





Sweet Home! a spot of fadeless green, 
Amid the world’s wide waste it seems ‘ 


And memory consecrates the scene 

Of early youth’s unvanished dreams. 
How oft our thoughts of early hours, 

Like busy bees, through scented air, 
Rove to the fragrant honey flowers 

Of bliss, we left all budding there? 
And taste again the sweets of love, 

Of love, all innocent and free, 
As, in the rosy bowers above, 

It breathes in fervent constancy— 
And friendship’s bright, unbroken chain, 


Wreathe round our wounded hearts once more, 


And feel that dearest dream again, 
Our early happiness restore. 
Then bursts on memory’s kindling eyes, 
Forms to our thrilling bosoms dear ; 
Parental love, with all its ties— 
Sisters, and brothers there appear ; 
Affection’s smile upon each brow, 
Back to our longing hearts they come, 
From distant climes, their dwelling now, 
Or from the cold and lonely tomb. 
Joyous, our well-known haunts among, 
We meet, to join the sportive play 
We loved when time was fresh and young, 
And life was all a holiday. 
Oh, early dream of moments bright, 
To which so oft we fondly roam! 
Earth has no vision of delight 
So sweet as this, of early Home! 
What wonder, then, the wanderer, 
Yon ocean’s trackless billows o'er, 
Oft feels his inmost spirit stir, 
At mention of his native shore— 
And ponders deep, and lingers long, 
On thoughts so dear, of scenes like these, 
That come, like a remembered song 
Of early music, o'er the seas. 
The Hebrew wept by Babel’s stream, 
His harp upon the willows hung ; 
While still, in every nightly dream, 
He roved Judea’s shades among ; 
Oh, the Chaldean skies were fair, 
And nature wore each summer gem— 
But he was still a stranger there, 
Far trom his loved Jerusalem. 


Still lonely ! yes—though wild and high 
The heart may swell with sudden mirth 
It never can forget the tle 
That binds it to one spot of earth 
And when, around the brow of time 
Night binds her starry coronet, 
The spirit seeks its native clune— 
The exiled heart is lonely yet. 


Still lonely ! yes—and if once more 
The wanderer treads, mm wintry age, 
The very spot he trod betore 
He sought his distant heritage— 
He'll ask—when gazing on the scene, 
And calling up each loved one’s name— 
Is this my Home? 
Is (his the same !—is (Ais the same ? 


—this valley green, 


The same he left when life was young ; 
But, let it wake no deep regret ; 

Its desolation hath a tongue, 
That tells of Home—a bright Home yet. 

While musing on each vanished form— 
Each silver chord asunder riven, 

Afar, on time's descending storm, 


A rainbow promise beams from heaven. 


Thus, as the lamp of life grows dim, 


Aud heaven takes home the friends we love 


Our spirits upward turn to Him, 
And to our last long Home, above ; 
Still, still, our first affections gleam 


Through every thought, where’er we roam— 


Qur earliest and our latest dream, 
Is still of Home—beloved Home! 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








a beautiful female, met with a human skull. 
Come! we will look in sadness on this wreck 
Of former times—a remnant of mortality : 
There is a sad, yet needful lesson learned 
In death's dark volume: See! this leaf is snatched 
From the dull cemetery, where it reposed, 
Perchance for ages here to be displayed, 


————— 


That we may read instruction.—Start not thus! 
There is no evil in this empty shell, 

Whose days of deed, or thought, have long been ¢@ er 
What good or ill it prompted to the hand 

That once obeyed its dictates—all is o'er ; 

And like the name, that once distinguished this, 
From fellow clay, is now by all forgot. 





| Say! thou disjointed member of a frame, 

Long since co-mingled with its kindred dust ; 
Why hast thou left thy lonely dwelling place, 

To stare so ghastly on earthly things ? 

Why comest thou, as if thou fain wouldst suatch 
Death's sceptre from his grasp, and be again 
As ere thy spirit left its vacant shell ? 

Oh, hide those hollow sockets from my view, 

So fixed—so chilling: Lock not thus in death, 

| As if thine errand was alone to tell, 
| 





In silence, how the living yet must be. 
Or wouldst thou view again the earthly haunts 
Thou once couldst love so well—to view the change 
That time hath made, since thou wert laid in dust, 
| In all thine eye hath known—thy heart hath loved 
| Gaze! there is nought the same—the forms around 
Are strangers to thee—thee, they pass unmarked ; 
! Vet, there are those among them who to thee 
Owe their existence—but they know thee not! 
There is no living, or unliving thing, 
The same thou left’st: Time’s wing hath withered ali 
| The very dust around is not the same: 
| Those thou hast known seek where thou camest from 
Not here—for they have followed thee to death : 
The very tomb that bore thy name inscribed, 
Lies broken and forgotten. Gaze on that! 
And if thy sightless spheres have tears to shed, 





4 Go weep, that that—the sole memorial left 
Of all thou wert, like thee, should be so frail 
Maiden of the bright eye—gaze here! A moment cease 





Thy joyous round, nor sigh that thy fair cheek, 
A moment may forget its wanted hue, 
And become pale. That fleshless face, like thine, 


Once boasted of the rose that blossomed there— 
Yet that ere long was pale in death—and now— 
Let not thy radiant eye shrink back in fear 

From what were like them once! these hollow orb; 
| Like thine, had light and rapture throned within : 

{| Where are they now '—Let not thy light heart beat 
+ With terror, for this cold and ghastly form 

| Had one to beat like thine, with hope, and fear 

And joy, and sorrow.—It had feelings too— 

But they are withered now: the bright hair once 
Like thine, in ringlets flowed upon the brow : 

| Its lip hath smiled as thou hast, and its hand 

Hath been perchance as cordial in its grasp 


As thine can be—but now 


—Away! away! 
’ 


We must not gaze! A tear is on thy cheek 


Like dew upon the lily—thou art pale '— 
Away! away! we must vot linger here 
Nature may gaze awhile upon the tomb, 
Aud its frail tenants —It is good to gaze 
A moment there—sadness to gaze again— 


Madness to gaze too deeply, or too long ! WA 


The Plower. 


| [ve seen the blooming flower, rear its trail, blushing bead 


( DU ve seen it in the noon day hour. breathe its fragrance rownd its be 
i 





So beautiful it seem’d—in glowing colours dress’d, 


it thought the sun more brightiv beam’'d, to make its loveliness conte 
i 


i Each rosy tint that glow’d, was of the brightest bue— 


And every tender leaf that blow'd, look’d richer than the rainao’ 
hue 
But ah! a ruthless hand seiz’d on the lovely flower— 
I sigh’d to think how feebly stand earth's fairest plant's agains 
i man’s power. JULIA 
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